UTILITY  OF RELIGION

or whether the idealization of our earthly life,
cultivation of a high conception of what it may be
made, is not capable of supplying a poetry, and, in
the best sense of the word, a religion, equally fitted
to exalt the feelings, and (with the same aid from
education) still better calculated to ennoble the
conduct, than any belief respecting the unseen
powers.

At the bare suggestion of such a possibility, many
will exclaim, that the short duration, the smallness
and insignificance of life, if there is no prolongation
of it beyond what we see, makes it impossible that
great and elevated feelings can connect themselves
with anything laid out on so small a scale: that such
a conception of life can match with nothing higher
than Epicurean feelings, and the Epicurean doctrine
" Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die/3

Unquestionably, within certain limits, the maxim
of the Epicureans is sound, and applicable to much
higher things than eating and drinking. To make
the most of the present for all good purposes, those
of enjoyment among the rest; to keep under control
those mental dispositions which lead to undue sacri-
fice of present good for a future which may never
arrive; to cultivate the habit of deriving pleasure
from things within our reach, rather than from the
too eager pursuit of objects at a distance; to think all
time wasted which is not spent either in personal